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DOES  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  PAY? 

The  value  of  a  college  education  cannot  be  measured  in 
money.  No  graduate  would  give  up  what  his  college  education 
has  done  for  him,  if  offered  two  or  three  times  his  present  re¬ 
muneration  in  exchange.  To  do  so  would  be  selling  a  large 
part  of  his  soul.  Neither  does  any  worthy  graduate  select  his 
vocation  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  remuneration  it  will  bring. 
He  chooses  the  vocation  which  appeals  to  his  capacity  and  in¬ 
terest. 

Still  the  pecuniary  aspects  of  college  education  and  profes¬ 
sional  success  are  interesting,  and  may  serve  to  reassure  persons 
who  for  themselves  or  their  children  choose  college  and  vocation 
on  higher  grounds.  Such  of  the  graduates  of  Bowdoin  College 
as  were  willing  to  state  their  annual  earnings,  their  class  and 
their  vocation  were  asked  to  do  so  about  ten  years  ago.  Most 
that  was  valuable  or  interesting  in  that  inquiry  is  still  true,  rela¬ 
tively.  Of  those  who  were  engaged  in  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  774,  which  was  about  half  the  number  of  graduates  in 
such  employment,  replied.  The  replies  give  earnings,  not  in¬ 
come, — ^which  in  most  cases  would  be  considerably  more. 
Those  whose  earnings  were  largest,  for  obvious  reasons  were 
most  reluctant  to  reply.  A  few  whose  earnings  were  smallest 
were  equally  reluctant.  Although  several  were  earning  more 
than  $17,000,  none  who  were  earning  more  than  that  amount 
replied.  While  returns  from  half  the  graduates  of  a  single  col¬ 
lege  are  not  conclusive,  yet  in  a  general  way  they  indicate  the 
pecuniary  value  of  a  college  education,  and  the  relative  remun¬ 
eration  to  be  obtained  in  different  professions. 
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Vocations  represented  by  not  more  than  ten  persons,  like 
civil  engineering  and  farming,  are  classed  as  miscellaneous. 
Since  the  first  ten  years  out  of  college  are  hardly  a  fair  test,  the 
averages  are  made  up  for  those  who  have  been  out  longer  than 
ten  years.  They  show  that,  after  the  first  ten  years,  medicine 
leads,  with  an  average  remuneration  of  ^4,687.  Law  comes 
second,  with  ^4,577.  Journalism  third  (though  this  is  probably 
misleading  on  account  of  the  small  number  replying),  with 
^4,271.  Business  fourth,  with  ^3,790.  Banking  fifth,  with 
$3,718.  Government  Employment  sixth,  with  $3,230.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  pursuits  seventh,  with  $2,867.  Education  eighth, 
with  $2,258.  The  ministry  ninth  and  last,  with  $1,559.  The 
average  of  the  493  persons  reporting  who  have  been  out  of  col¬ 
lege  more  than  ten  years  is  $3,356. 

Medicine  is  the  profession  in  which  one  may  acquire  consid¬ 
erable  earning  power  most  quickly,  though  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  lawyer  holds  out  better  in  the  later  years. 

In  law,  medicine,  journalism,  business  and  miscellaneous 
pursuits  the  best  period  is  from  thirty  to  forty  years  out  of  col¬ 
lege  ;  that  is,  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty. 

While  in  the  earlier  years  the  college  graduate  has,  like  other 
people,  a  hard  struggle  financially,  earning  on  an  average  only 
$1,312  during  the  first  ten  years  ;  yet  after  that  time  he  earns 
much  more  than  the  average  man  of  good  heredity  and  good 
opportunities  who  has  not  had  a  college  education,  and  his 
earning  power  holds  out  well  through  life. 

COST  OF  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

As  the  figures  on  the  preceding  pages  were  made  up  from  in¬ 
quiries  among  the  graduates  of  Bowdoin  College,  so  the  follow-  ^ 
ing  estimates  of  college  expenses  were  obtained  from  personal 
interviews  with  a  large  number  of  the  students  in  residence  at 
the  College  during  the  year  1912— 13. 

The  following  table  of  estimated  expenses  taken  from  the  an- 
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nual  catalogue  of  the  College  is  found  to  be  essentially  the  same, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  as  those  furnished  by  the  students  : 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

Tuition . 

$75.00 

$75.00 

$75- 

00 

Incidental  college  charges 

I  2. 00 

I  2. 00 

1 2. 

00 

Roomrent(two persons sharingaroom)  36.00 

40. 00 

54- 

00 

Lighting  ($6  per  lamp  per  year) 

6. 00 

I  2.  00 

18. 

00 

Board  (thirty-six  weeks,  $4  to  ^5) 

144. 00 

162.  00 

M 

00 

0 

00 

Books  and  stationery . 

10. 00 

20.  00 

40. 

00 

Washing . 

10. 00 

18.  00 

27. 

00 

$293.00 

$339-00 

$406. 

00 

It  says  in  the  annual  catalogue  “No  attempt  is  made  to  esti¬ 
mate  such  expenses  as  furniture,  travelling  expenses,  class  dues, 
athletic  subscriptions,  and  fraternity  fees,  since  the  taste  and 
character  of  individual  students  vary  to  such  a  degree  that  all 
such  estimates  are  of  little  value.”  An  attempt,  however,  has 
been  made  to  ascertain  these  individual  expenses  from  students 
who  have  kept  more  or  less  accurate  expense  accounts  and,  with 
a  deduction  made  for  aid  and  earnings,  it  has  resulted  in  the 
following  table  : 


Low- 

Average 

Liberal 

Catalogue  estimates 

$293. 00 

$339-00 

$406.  00 

Fraternity  expenses 

10. 00* 

0 

0 

6 

uo 

50.00 

Athletic  subscriptions  . 

15.007 

15.  oof 

15.  OOT 

Travel  . 

20.  oo;!; 

4O.O0J 

75-ooi: 

Clothes  . 

30. 00 

65. 00 

1 25. 00 

Other  personal  expenses  . 

40. 00 

60.  00 

100. 00 

$408. 00 

$569.  00 

$771.00 

Scholarship  .  $75.00 

Assistantship  .  75- 00 

Outside  work  .  100.00 

250. 00 

$158.00 

*The  dues  at  the  Bowdoin  Club,  where  many  of  the  advantages  of  fra¬ 


ternity  life  and  a  fraternity  home  are  enjoyed,  are  $10.00  a  year. 

tThis  “blanket  tax,”  so-called,  includes  admission  to  nearly  all  athletic 
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The  first  column  in  the  above  table  is  marked  low  rather  than 
lowest,  as  a  few  students  find  it  possible  each  year  to  go  through 
college  for  less  than  ^400.  There  are  many  grades  between 
the  first  column  and  the  third  with  the  second  as  a  reasonable 
average  for  students,  who,  while  they  are  not  wealthy,  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  strict  economy. 

WHAT  AID  THE  COLLEGE  OFFERS 
$15,000  a  Year  to  150  Students 

About  half  of  the  students  need  no  financial  aid.  Many 
more  need  little.  This  means  about  $15,000  a  year  for  150 
students — an  average  of  $100  a  year  for  each  student  needing 
help,  and  if  a  student  is  worthy  and  shows  that  he  deserves 
more,  his  share  is  often  larger.  By  combining  two  or  three  op¬ 
portunities  in  college  with  a  good  summer’s  work  students  often 
earn  enough  to  pay  their  entire  expenses.  No  good  student 
who  has  completed  his  first  year  is  ever  obliged  to  leave  college 
permanently  for  lack  of  funds.  The  College  assists  worthy  stu¬ 
dents  in  every  way  possible  to  find  places  to  work,  but  more 
depends  on  the  student’s  ability  to  help  himself  than  on  any 
place  the  College  can  find  for  him.  The  competition  is  severe 
and  students  are  not  advised  to  come  to  college  unless  they  are 
able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  half-year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Over  $10,000  in  scholarships  was  awarded  last  year  to  138 
students  who  had  proved  themselves  needy  and  deserving. 
These  scholarships  vary  in  amount  from  $45.00  to  $100.00,  with 

games  held  in  Brunswick,  support  of  athletics,  the  band,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  the  college  papers. 

tTravelling  expenses  depend  entirely  upon  the  distance  a  student  lives 
from  Brunswick,  and  how  frequently  he  goes  home.  They  may  be  easily 
estimated  by  each  for  himself. 
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an  average  of  about  $75.00.  There  are  a  few  over  $100.00 
and  single  ones  of  $200.00  and  $450.00. 

Since  all  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  good  char¬ 
acter,  good  scholarship  and  need,  it  would  be  unfair  to  promise 
a  scholarship  in  advance  to  any  individual ;  but  any  one  who  is 
confident  of  his  ability  to  meet  these  three  requirements  can 
promise  one  to  himself. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Recently  the  College  largely  increased  the  number  of  assist¬ 
ants  who  help  in  the  routine  and  clerical  work  of  the  different 
departments  of  instruction.  Over  $2,000.00,  annually,  is  paid 
to  25  students  who  perform  these  duties.  The  amount  going  to 
each  student  varies  from  $40.00  to  $200.00.  If  the  case  war¬ 
rants  it,  an  assistantship  does  not  lessen  a  student’s  chance  for 
receiving  a  scholarship  in  addition. 

Another  $1,000.00  is  available  for  students  who  do  clerical 
work  in  the  Library  and  the  Dean’s  office.  They  are  paid  by 
the  hour  and  ussally  earn  from  $50.00  to  $80.00  each. 

Another  $2,000.00  is  paid  to  student  assistants  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Physical  Training  for  work  in  the  Gymnasium  and  at 
the  Athletic  Field.  They  are  paid  from  15  cents  to  50  cents 
an  hour  according  to  the  kind  of  work,  and  earn  from  $50.00 
to  $200.00  each.  In  1913  about  $1,500.00  of  this  sum  will  go 
to  the  academical  students  and  $500.00  to  the  medical  students. 

PRIZES 

Prizes  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $900.00  are  annually 
awarded  to  students  who  excell  in  special  studies.  While  these 
prizes  are  given  without  regard  to  pecuniary  need,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  greater  part  of  them  goes  where  it  is  needed  as  well  as 
deserved. 

A  list  of  the  prizes  with  their  annual  stipends  follows  : 

David  Sewall  Premium  in  English  composition,  $10.00. 
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Class  of  1868  Prize  for  public  speaking,  ^35.00. 

Smyth  Mathematical  Prize,  $300.00. 

Sewall  Greek  Prize,  $25.00. 

Sewall  Latin  Prize,  $25.00.  ■ 

Goodwin  Commencement  Prize,  for  the  best  commencement 
part,  $50.00. 

Pray  English  Prize,  $45.00. 

Goodwin  French  Prize,  $25.00. 

Noyes  Political  Economy  Prize,  $45.00. 

Brown  Composition  Prizes,  $30.00  and  $20.00.  ' 

Class  of  1875  Prize  in  American  History,  $120.00. 

Bradbury  Debating  Prizes,  $60.00.  ' 

Hawthorne  Prize  for  the  best  short  story,  $40.00. 

Alexander  Speaking  Prizes,  $20.00  and  $10.00.  i 

Philo  Sherman  Bennett  Prize  in  government,  $15.00.  j 

Almon  Goodwin  Prize  for  high  scholarship,  $45.00.  ! 

Pliland  Lockwood  Fairbanks  Prizes  in  debating  and  declama¬ 
tion,  $22.50,  $22.50,  $12.50  and  $10. o@. 

PROCTORS 

Room-rent  is  given  to  six  seniors  each  year  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  the  College  as  Proctors  in  the  several  dormitories.  The  ! 
Proctors  are  chosen  with  regard  to  their  special  fitness  as  leaders  1 
among  the  groups  of  students  they  know  best,  and  although  this  j 
qualification  is  insisted  upon  the  fact  remains  that  to  a  majority  ( 
of  the  Proctors  each  year  the  abatement  of  the  room-rent  is  a  i 
welcome  assistance. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WORKING  j 

Fraternity  Houses 

At  the  fraternity  houses  some  25  students  earn  a  part  or  all 
of  their  board  by  serving  as  stewards,  waiters  and  furnace-tend¬ 
ers.  Sixteen  get  their  full  board,  three  get  one-half  their  board. 
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two  get  $3.00  a  week  and  another  two  get  $2.00  a  week  towards 
their  board,  and  two  others  get  their  room-rent. 


Outside  Work 

The  long  summer  vacation  is  the  best  time  for  outside  work. 
Then  if  a  student  has  the  good  fortune  to  know  where  remun¬ 
erative  employment  is  to  be  found — and  often  the  College  helps 
him  to  find  it — he  may  earn  enough  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
next  college  year,  with  the  help  of  a  scholarship.  Students  earn 
each  summer  sums  varying  from  $100.00  to  $400.00.  Also 
during  term  time  there  are  many  forms  of  outside  employment 
at  which  students  may  earn  something  to  help  out.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  conducts  an  employment  bureau  which  tries  to  bring 
work  and  workers  together. 

O 

A  few  of  the  many  ways  of  earning  money  followed  by  stu¬ 
dents  with  some  degree  of  success  are  the  following  ; — canvass¬ 
ing,  working  in  banks,  acting  as  car  conductor,  bell  boy,  time 
keeper,  steamboat  agent,  clerking  in  hotels  and  stores,  tutoring, 
typewriting,  selling  night  lunches,  newspaper  work,  waiting  on 
table,  managing  book  store. 

STARTING  IN  LIFE 

The  College  is  often  of  service  in  helping  its  graduates  get  a 
start  in  their  business  and  professional  careers.  Superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  and  teachers’  agencies  naturally  look  to  the  col¬ 
leges  for  men  who  plan  to  teach,  and  each  year  the  College  re¬ 
ceives  more  applications  for  teachers  than  it  is  able  to  fill  :  the 
department  of  Chemistry  often  sends  men  into  industrial  chem¬ 
istry  :  several  of  the  larger  business  corporations  call  on  the 
College  for  young  graduates,  frecpiently  to  fill  promising  posi¬ 
tions.  The  young  graduate  often  owes  his  start  in  life  to  older 
alumni  in  his  own  profession  or  business.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  each  class  owe  the 
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College  something  for  a  definite  recommendation  or  for  securing 
them  their  first  position  ;  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
customary  for  business  and  professional  men  to  write  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  to  secure  information  about  its  graduates. 

In  a  word,  the  college  graduate  has,  through  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  College,  a  much  wider  circle  than  is  commonly 
supposed  on  w’hich  to  depend  in  getting  a  start  in  life. 
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